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join me in wishing that the language, music, and customs of the 
ancient Cymry may never die. 

" Oet y byd iV Iaith Gymraeg." 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Newman Street, John Parry. 

Jan. 17, 1822. 



EXCURSION IN NORTH WALES. 



[Concluded.] 

Before we retired to rest at Corwen, we enquired at what 
time the coach .would arrive; and, finding it did not go direct 
to Carnarvon, we determined to post thither, and accordingly 
ordered a chaise to be ready by nine the next morning. Having 
been apprised that we should find ample occupation for our 
time after our arrival at the capital, we resolved to make no 
more Carryings on the road, although we might iave done so 
with advantage, and (for our post-boys were incorrigibly lazy 
and jow horse* intolerably tardy) about two o'clock on the day, 
that followed the one on which we left Corwen, we found our- 
selves at the door of the Royal Hotel, at Carnarvon, and 
shortly afterwards in very comfortable apartments, at that most 
respectable and commodious inn. 

Having arranged ourselves in garments somewhat mere 
seemly than our brown and dusty travelling habiliments, we 
strolled out towards the residence of my old and esteemed 
friend, Mr. G. We soon arrived at the house, but did not find 
him at home ; his lady, however, welcomed us with as much 
cordiality as her lord could have done, and gave us to under- 
stand, that she had been expecting us for some days. We did 
not wait long before our host himself arrived ; and, as many 
long years had elapsed since we had seen each other, with 
what hearty joy he shook us by the hand may be better im- 
agined than described. 

O qui complexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt ! 
" My dear Jane," said he to his better half, " my old friends 
will of course dine with us to-day ; we will make no strangers 
of them, and, while you are making the necessary arrange- 
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men is, we will sit down and talk over old times;' 1 and we were 
soon in the midst of a most interesting colloquy, enacting over 
again the exploits of our boyhood with a glee truly enviable. 
It is delightful to revive the recollection of those days, when 
all around us was fair, beautiful, and innocent:- we love to let 
our imaginations wander to that happy period when the cares 
of the world had not yet overshadowed our brows nor tinc- 
tured our minds with moroseness and distrust ; when we had 
felt but little of disappointment and still less of sorrow — 

Ah ! happy days, like lightning fledJ 

For ever, and for ever gone ! 
Ye come upon as like a tone 
Of music issuing from the dead. 
Before our view is then unfurled 

A map of feelings — perish'd — past — 
The vision of another world 

Without a cloud o'ercast ! 

And a meeting with any of the participators of our youthful 
pastimes will always engender these pleasing retrospections. So, 

however, we found it by our meeting with Mr. G , and the 

time passed on so rapidly and pleasantly, that we were sum- 
moned to dinner long before we had finished our " talk of old 
times." 

After tea our friend proposed a stroll to the Gastle, to which 
we readily assented, and a short walk brought us under its 
dark and frowning battlements. It must have been a noble 
structure in its day : even now — and the heavy hand of time 
has not passed lightly over it — it is an imposing and extensive 
pile ; and its massive architecture (for the walls are eight, and 
in some places, nine feet thick) indicates that strength, rather 
than elegance, was the object of its construction. It was a place 
indeed of such power and solidity, as to withstand the most 
violent assaults of the enemy, and it possessed every conve- 
nience for the support and management of a siege *. Edward 

* A narrow gallery, or covered way, formerly extended round the cas- 
tle, by which, during a siege, communication could be had with the other 
parts without danger. On one side, this gallery remains yet undemolish- 
ed, though grievously ruinous ; it was next to the outer wall, and was light- 
ed by narrow openings, which served as stations from whence arrows 
and other missiles could be discharged upon the enemy. 
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seems to have spared no pains in its erection, for (we are in-* 
formed) twelve years elapsed before the building was com- 
pleted. The state-apartments were large and commodious, 
perhaps, splendid, for the rude age in which they were con- 
structed : they were situated in that part of the castle, which is 
denominated the Eagle Tower, and were probably occupied by 
the monarch and his household, when his presence was re 
quired at the capital of his newly-acqnired dominions. This 
tower, — " the Eagle's Aerie," — as it has been called, rises from 
one end of the inner court-yard, in the form of a parallelogram, 
and derives its name from the figure of an eagle placed on the 
summit : — • 

Cowering with unsteady wing, 

The royal bird prepares to spring 

Upwards, as his eye surveys 

Radiant Sol's meridian blaze *. 

There is no fortress in North Wales so conspicuous, in an his- 
torical point of view, as the Castle of Caernarvon. Even the 
very circumstance, which gave existence to it, originated in the 
most memorable event which ever befel the Principality, — its 
conquest, namely, by the First Edward. After this enterpris- 
ing monarch had succeeded in subjugating the Welsh, (and 
long and powerfully did he strive for the mastery), he built se- 
veral strong-holds in different parts of Wales, and garrisoned 
them with English soldiers, for the purpose of securing his con- 
quest, by awing into subjection the murmuring mountaineers. 
The contumacious disposition of the natives of Caernarvon- 
shire, together with the wild and mountainous state of that 
part of the country, most probably induced him to erect the 
castles of Conwy and Caernarvon, two of the largest and 
strongest fortresses in North Wales. The grandeur of the lat- 
ter — the most magnificent badge of our subjection, as Pennant 
calls it, — displays a noble monument of the Conqueror's policy ; 
for, the pertinacious resistance of the Welsh, particularly of 
those who dwelt amidst the Alpine fortresses of Caernarvon- 
shire, determined him to build a fortress, which should with- 

* It was in this "Aerie " that the Conqueror's unfortunate successor was 
born and murdered ; and a small gloomy-looking room is pointed out as 
the birth-place of the 6rst English prince of Wales. Unhappy man ! thy 
days were days of sorrow, and thy deatli the death of a martyr. 
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Btand the assaults of man, and be subject only to the inevit- 
able ravages of time. This, among other facts, tends to prove 
that the Conqueror of Wales experienced no trifling difficulty 
in curbing the eager patriotism of the Cambro-Britons. Even 
after he had annihilated the royal power of the Princi- 
pality, after he had vanquished and slain the brave and 
generous Dywelyn, and exposed his lifeless head to the deri- 
sion of the multitude, and after he had cruelly murdered his 
brother Davydd, he still found, that the Welshmen were un- 
willing to bend the knee to one, whom they looked upon as 
a terrible and blood-thirsty tyrant; and it was not till the su- 
perior might and prowess of England had crushed the glowing 
patriotism of the mountaineers, and deprived them of all means 
of resistance, and almost refuge, that they submitted in sul- 
lenness to the yoke of the Conqueror. In none of the glorious 
transactions of his busy life did Edward display a greater 
depth of policy than he did in the preservation of his newly- 
acquired territory. At one time soothing and flattering the 
vindictive dispositions of the fiery Cambrian, — at another, pu- 
nishing with rigour their unbending contumacy, he effectually 
succeeded in removing all opposition to his dominion over 
Wales, and in fixing the foundation of his conquest upon a 
firm and secure basis. 

But this glorious achievement was not effected without much, 
bloodshed on both sides. Nay, the king himself was obliged 
to make more than one severe personal sacrifice before he 
could obtain the homage of the Welshmen. He had promised 
them a prince, who should speak no other language than their 
own, and who should be born in their own country ; an old, 
but faithful historian shall tell the rest : — " King Edward per- 
ceiving the Welsh to be resolute and inflexible, and absolutely 
bent against any other prince, than one of their own country, 
happily thought of this politic, though dangerous, expedient. 
Queen Eleanor was now quick with child, and ready to be 
delivered ; and, though the season was very severe, it being the 
depth of winter, the king sent for her from England, and re- 
moved her to Caernarvon Castle, the place designed for her 
to lye-in. When the time of her delivery was come, King 
Edward called to him all the barons and chief persons through- 
out all Wales to Ruthland, there to consult about the public 
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good, and the safety of their country. And, being informed 
that the Queen was delivered of a son, he told the Welsh no- 
bility, that, whereas they had often-times entreated him to ap- 
point them a prince, he, having at this time occasion to depart 
out of the country, would comply with their request, and upon 
condition that they would allow of, and obey, him whom he 
should name. The Welsh readily agreed to the motion, only 
with the same reserve, that he should appoint them a prince 
of their own nation. King Edward assured them, he would 
name such an one as was born in Wales, could speak no Eng- 
lish, and whose life and conversation nobody could stain, 
whom the Welsh agreeing to own and obey, he named his 
son Edward, but little before born in Caernarvon Castle *." — 
Edward certainly loved bis faithful and affectionate Eleanor, 
as much as it was possible for his rough and warlike heart to 
love any woman ; and it must be allowed, that he put a consi- 
derable restraint upon his feelings, when he desired her to tra- 
vel from London into the very heart of Wales, in the depth of 
the winter season, and in a situation so delicate and critical. 
The historian, just quoted, has omitted another fact materially 
connected with this event; namely, that the Queen, notwith- 
standing her advanced pregnancy, performed her journey on 
horseback f. 

There are two or three other historical incidents relating to 
this Castle. In 1404 it was besieged by Owain Glyndwr, 
but was gallantly defended, for king Harry, by Ieuan ab Mo 
redydd, and Meredydd ab Hwlkin Llwyd, of Glynllivon in 
Caernarvonshire. Ieuan died during the siege, and his body 
was smuggled out of the Castle, and buried in the parish 
church of Llanvihangel in Anglesey, about twelve or fourteen 
miles distant. Owain, finding that he could make no impres- 
sion on its stupendous walls, raised the siege, and marched 
his men to another part of the country. In the civil wars of 
the Commonwealth it was bandied about from one party to 
another with the most capricious mutability. It was taken by 
a captain Swanby in 1644, one of the Parliament's men, and 
afterwards retaken and fortified for the king. Lord Byron, 
who was appointed governor on this occasion, surrendered it, 

* Powel's History of Wales, pp.300, 301. 
t Warrington's History of Wales, vol. ii. 
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in 1646, to the Generals Mytton and Langhorne ; and these 
two ferocious republicans were nearly taken prisoners, two 
years afterwards, by Sir John Owen, a gallant Welshman, and 
one of the most faithful and effective of the poor king's ser- 
vants. He boldly besieged the Castle with only two hundred 
and seventy men, and was so resolute in his determination of 
gaining possession of the fortress, that he would most proba- 
bly have succeeded in starving out the garrison, had not intel- 
ligence reached him, that a large detachment from the enemy's 
main army was hastening with all speed and diligence to the 
relief of Mytton and his colleague. He immediately raised the 
siege, and marched to meet the enemy. The contending par- 
ties met on the sands between Bangor and Conwy, and, after 
a furious encounter, Sir John was defeated, thirty of his men 
killed, and himself and an hundred others taken prisoners. 
After this engagement the whole of North Wales became sub- 
ject to the Parliament. Caernarvon Castle is now, I believe^ 
the property of the English crown : it was formerly held by 
the Wynns of Glynllivon and Gwydir, the Bulkeleys of Baron 
Hill, and the Mostyns of Mostyn and Gloddaeth. The en- 
trance into this fine old fortress, — " this stupendous monument 
of ancient grandeur," — is through a lofty portal*, over which is 
yet to be discerned something like an effigy of the royal foun- 
der. The interior of the building is falling fast under the in- 
fluence of the elements ; in some parts, however, the walls are 
yet entire, and either covered with ivy, or rearing their gloomy 
masonry undecayed by time, and still strong and massive in 
their old age. 

I was highly gratified with our visit to Caernarvon Castle, 
for, having previously obtained a tolerable outline of its his- 
tory, I viewed it, not as a curious specimen of a particular 
style of architecture, but as having been the scene of some of 
the most important events which relate to the annals of Wales. 
My imagination was busily occupied. I fancied, that I saw 
the very apartments where the Conqueror held his court — sur- 
rounded by his tried and valiant men-at-arms, with their glit- 
tering armour, and nodding plumes, and giving audience to his 

* Under this portal are the grooves of no less than four portcullises,— a 
barrier sufficiently impenetrable, one would think, to resist the effort of 
any earthly forte. 
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new subjects, redressing their grievances, and sedulously court- 
ing their allegiance and affection. I pictured to myself the 
noble and commanding countenance of the English Justinian, 
and the rough soldier-like, yet courteous, manner, in which he 
bent his ear to the complaints and petitions of the Welshmen. 
Among the gay throng of courtiers round the throne are a few 
of the most eminent of the Welsh nobility, conspicuous by the 
rude simplicity of their attire, and by their bold, unbending, 
air. They listen attentively to all that is going forward ; and, 
if, perchance, the King should not vouchsafe a gracious answer 
to the poor suppliant before him, their swarthy brows become 
more contracted and gloomy, and plainly bespeak their disap- 
probation of the decree. Nor must the fair and affectionate 
Eleanor be forgotten. She sits on the monarch's right-hand, 
smiling sweetly on the rude warrior-forms, and encouraging, 
by her amenity, the approach of those, who seek redress from 
the sovereign. Knights, esquires, and guards, with an indistin- 
guishable throng of attendants and spectators, complete a scene, 
which may once have existed, even as 1 have thus fancifully 
pourtrayed it. Long did we linger amidst the ruin? of this 
princely fortress, and we did not summon resolution to depart, 
till the frowning battlements above us were becoming more and 
more obscure in the deepening gloom of twilight, so that it 
was nine o'clock by the time we reached the residence of our 
friendly cicerone. After a most pleasant evening, we returned 
to the hotel, having prevailed upon our friend, in the mean 
time, to breakfast with us the following morning, when we in- 
tended to have arranged respecting our future progress through 
the country. 

But fate had ordained that we should be disappointed in 
this matter ; for early on the ensuing morning I received a 
summons to return to London as soon as I could, as my pre- 
sence could not be conveniently dispensed with. This sum- 
mons I, of course, obeyed, but not without resolving to em- 
brace an early opportunity of exploring the hills and vallies of 
Caernarvonshire *. 

0. 

* We cannot bid a reluctant farewell to our friendly Excursionist, with- 
out expressing our thanks for the entertainment he has afforded us; and 
we feel satisfied, that we may do this on the part of our readers as well 
as upon our own. We will hope, however, to meet again.— Eo. 
*OL. HI. 



